Chapter XIII

SEPTEMBER  l6 (FRIDAY)

PRAGUE was like a stream on a breezy day with little ripples rising
and falling across its surface. Small groups of people clustered
around news-stands and newspaper offices, but they broke up as
easily as they formed. There was no visible excitement in the
streets, no show of panic or ill-temper: no urge on the part of the
citizenry to engage in controversy, or to exchange opinions. They
only wanted to know the news; they eagerly bought newspapers
or stopped to glance at the ever-changing bulletins in front of
newspaper offices. Events followed each other with lightning
rapidity. The British Premier had already been at Berchtesgaden
and spoken to Hider. Henlein had broken off negotiations with
Lord Runciman and ordered his followers to defend themselves
with all weapons at their disposal against " Marxist attacks." The
Czech Government issued an order for the surrender of all arms,
even by professional hunters or by people with hunting licenses.
Henlein had come out with a demand for secession. All the
Henleinist offices and clubs had been closed by the police; Hen-
leinist publications, documents, account books had been confiscated.
The Czechs had carried martial law into ever-widening areas in
the Sudetenlands. Henlein had fled across the border; at Eger a
warrant had been issued for his arrest. The Sudeten Party had
been outlawed. Now what? That was what Czechs wanted to
know; that was why they gathered and dispersed readily in front
of news bulletins or the freshly-printed editions of newspapers.

Outwardly they were as tranquil as the sun-drenched trees on
the Watslevsky-Namesti. Only die hotel stirred with restlessness,
and it wasn't Czechs but foreigners who had gathered there-
newspaper men from all over the world. They had come in
anticipation of epochal events.

"I guess there's going to be trouble in our country/* said the
red-haired elevator man.
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